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HANDBOOK  OF  COOPERATIVES 
PROCESSING  HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
1 945-46  AND  1946-47 


By 

Anne  L.  Gessner 

Agricultural  Economist 

Cooperative  associations  marketing  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  horti- 
cultural products  have  become  increasingly  important  in  recent  years  in 
the  processing  of  these  products.  The  need  for  more  accurate  informa- 
tion on  their  processing  activities  was  particularly  apparent  during 
the  war  when  information  on  specific  fields  of  food  processing  was  fre- 
quently requested  by  Government  agencies  and  others  endeavoring  to 
establish  certain  priority  ratings  or  price  relationships.  Students  of 
cooperation,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  a  number  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  others  interested  in  cooperation,  have  made  frequent 
inquiries  regarding  the  types  and  extent  of  food  processing  done  by 
cooperative  associations  in  this  country. 

In  April  1946,  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  published 
a  statistical  report  giving  detailed  information  on  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  by  cooperatives.-'^  This  report  was  compiled  from  information 
supplied  by  cooperatives  to  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  wartime 
food  program,  and  contained  s tatistics  on  the  canning  of  deciduous  fruits, 
berries,  vegetables,  and  citrus  products  by  cooperatives  during  the 
1943-44  and  1944-45  pack  years. 

The  present  handbook  has  been  developed  from  information  supplied  by 
cooperative  associations  annually  to  the  History  and  Statistics  Section, 
Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division,  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
and  covers  the  1945-46  and  1946-47  pack  years.  In  addition  to  including 
information  on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  similar  to  that  contained 
in  the  first  statistical  report,  the  present  publication  also  contains 
data  on  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  on  other  horticultural  products 
processed  by  cooperatives,  such  as  wine,  nuts,  and  dried  fruits. 

NUMBER  PROCESSING  HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Records  in  the  History  and  Statistics  Section  indicate  that  a  total  of 
163  cooperative  associations  were  engaged  in  processing  one  or  more  types 
of  horticultural  products  in  the  1946-47  season.  In  addition  to  the 
142  canning  and  freezing  plants  shown  in  table   1   and  figure  1,  10 

•'■Weber,  G.  M.  The  Status  of  Cooperatives  in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning  1943  and  1944,  F.C.A. 
Rep.  97,  April  1946.  (Processed) 

NOTE:  Appreciation  Is  expressed  to  the  following  staff  members  of  the  Cooperative  Research 
ana  Service  Division:  M.  C.  Gay  and  H.  C.  Hensley  for  helpful  suggestions  and  for  supplying 
some  of  the  photographs  reproduced  In  this  handbook;  Grace  Wanstall  and  members  of  her  staff 
for  their  fine  cooperation;  Etta  C.  Emmons  for  statistical  assistance;  and  Margie  M.  Baber  for 
typing  the  copy. 
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Table  1.  -  Cooperative  plants  canning  and  freezing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
1946-47^ 


State 


Total 
num- 
ber 
of 
plants 


Number  of  cooperative  plants  producing 


Canned 
vege- 
tables 


Canned 

non- 
citrus 
fruits 
and 
berr  ies 


Canned 

non- 
citrus 
fruits , 
berries, 
and 
vege- 
tables^ 


Frozen 

non- 
citrus 
fruits 

and 
berries 


Frozen 

non- 
citrus 
fruits , 
berr  ies , 
and 
vege- 
tables 


Canned 

and 
frozen 
non- 
citrus 
fruits, 
berr  ies , 
and/or 
vege- 
tables 


Canned 
c  itrus 
juices , 
sections , 
and  by- 
products 


Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Flor  ida  

Idaho-  

Illinois  

Indiana  

I  owa  

Kentucky  

Maine   

I\4aryland  

filassachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Nebraska  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah   

Virginia  

Washington  

Wiscons in  

Total  - 


2 
3 

35 
1 

10 
2 
1 
4 
3 
1 
4 
2 
2 
8 
3 
2 
1 
1 
8 

14 
5 
2 
1 
3 
1 
6 

14 
3 


27 

1 

1 

2 

2 
1 


1 

2 
32 
2 


2 
4 
10 


142 


28 


48 


13 


12 


17 


18 


Glass   and  bottled  pack  included. 
^Includes   juice  and  brining  or  pressing  operations    for    further  processing. 
^New  association  not    yet  reporting. 
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associations  were  marketing  dried  fruits  and  5  were  marketing  tree  nuts. 
Included  in  these  figures  for  dried  fruit  and  nut  cooperatives  are  only 
the  centralized  or  federated  associations.  Locals  are  not  included. 
Six  associations  were  producing  other  horticultural  products,  such  as 
dehydrated  potatoes,  canned  mushrooms,  and  starch. 

Figure  1  shows  that  cooperatives  in  28  States  are  canning  or  freezing. 
,  The  greatest  concentration  of  cooperative  fruit  ajid  vegetable  canning 
and  freezing  plants  occurs  in  the  States  of  California,  Washington  and 
Oregon.  Thirty-five  plants  are  located  in  California  and  14  each  in  the 
other  two  States.  When  other  processed  horticultural  products  are  con- 
sidered, the  total  for  California  is  greatly  increased  as  most  of  the 
dried  fruit  and  tree  nut  cooperatives  are  located  in  that  State. 

SALES  OF  COOPERATIVE  PACK 

Sales  of  major  processed  horticultural  products  by  cooperatives  in  the 
1945-46  and  1946-47  seasons  are  shown  in  table  2,  together  with  the  per- 
centages represented  by  each  group  of  the  total  for  all  products  (fig. 
2) .  These  are  based  on  the  sales  reported  for  the  two  seasons .  They 
may  not  represent  the  entire  season's  pack  as  some  associations  do  not 
market  all  their  pack  within  the  season  it  is  processed.  These  sales, 
however,  may  include  some  carryover. 


Table  2.  -  Sales  of  major  horticultural  products  processed  by  cooperative 
associations ,  1945-46  and  1946-47.^ 


Sales 

Percent 

Sales 

Percent 

Commodity 

1945-46 

of  total 

1946-47 

of  total 

Deciduous  fruits,  berries  and 

$64,828,046 

25.3 

$107,141,388 

37.6 

Citrus  juices,  segments,  byproducts-- 

86,354,105 

33.7 

65,412,219 

23.0 

34,239,067 

13.3 

38,574,049 

13.6 

40,844,905 

15.9 

42,139,922 

14.8 

3,516,473 

1.4 

4,579,724 

1.6 

23,821,942 

9.3 

25,627,541 

9.0 

2,948,551 

1. 1 

1,180,777 

.4 

$256,553,089 

100.0 

$284,655,620 

100.0 

In  a    few    cases  the  value  of  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  products,  which  could  not  be  segregated 

from  the  processed  value  reported,  is  included. 

Includes  mushrooms,   starch,  and  other  horticultural  products. 
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The  sales  of  all  processed  horticultural  products  marketed  by  coopera- 
tives in  the  1945-46  and  1946-47  seasons  are  not  completely  accounted 
for  in  table  2,  as  this  information  was  not  reported  by  a  number  of 
cooperative  associations.  For  the  1945  season,  125  associations  were 
included  and  for  1946,  127  associations.     Some  associations  included  for 

1945  failed  to  report  for  1946,  while  others,  which  did  not  report  for 
1945,  reported  for  1946.  Several  of  the  cooperatives  shown  in  table  1 
and  figure  1  were  newly  organized  and  were  not  yet  reporting  for  the 

1946  season.  Two  associations  reporting  in  1945  had  ceased  operations 
in  1946.  On  the  other  hand,  four  newly  organized  associations  reported 
the  first  time  for  1946. 

Table  2  shows  that  canned  and  frozen  deciduous  fruits,  berries  and  vege- 
tables, together  with  canned  citrus  juices,  accounted  for  almost  three- 
fifths  of  the  reported  sales  of  all  horticultural  products  processed  by 
cooperatives  in  the  two  seasons.  Dried  fruits  and  tree  nuts  together 
represented  somewhat  less  than  30  percent  of  the  total  sales  in  each  of 
the  two  seasons. 


CANNED  FRUIT  PACK 


The  principal  canned  fruits  packed  by  cooperative  associations  in  the 
1945-46  and  1946-47  seasons  represented  slightly  over  10  and  11  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  United  States  pack  (table  3  and  fig.  3) .  Berries 
canned  by  cooperatives  were  slightly  more  than  55  and  83  percent  of  the 
total  berry  pack  in  the  two  seasons. 
Red  pitted  cherries  were  next  in 
importance  representing  approxi- 
mately 26  and  22  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  total  pack  in  the 
1945-46  and  1946-47  seasons.  Pears 
canned  by  cooperatives  in  each 
season  accounted  for  almost  a  fifth 
of  the  total  pack  of  that  product. 
The  cooperative  pack  of  plums  and 
prunes  represented  well  over  10 
percent  of  the  total  pack  in  both 
seasons . 

Berries  were  in  first  position  as 
a  percent  of  total  cooperative 
canned  fruit  pack,  accounting  for 
about  29  and  44  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  pack  in  1945  and 
1946.  Peaches  and  pears  were  next 
with  21  percent  each  in  1945  and 
13  percent  in  1946. 

In  analyzing  the  United  States 
pack  of  fruits  canned  by  all  types 
of  processors,  peaches  were  far 
ahead  of  all  other  commodities 
with   about    37   and   30  percent 


Cherries,  to  qualify  for  Fancy  and  Standard 
grades  under  continuous  inspection,  must  undergo 
various  tests  (Cherry  Grouers ,  Inc.,  Traverse 
City,  Mich. J 
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respectively,  in  the  two  seasons.  Mixed  fruits,  contributing  about  16 
and  13  percent,  respectively,  were  second  in  the  pack,  followed  by 
apricots  and  pears   in   that  order. 

CANNED  VEGETABLE  PACK 

The  canned  vegetable  pack  of  cooperatives  exceeded  their  canned  fruit 
pack  in  1945-46  and  almost  equalled  it  in  1946-47  on  a  case  basis  (table 
4  and  fig.  4).  The  cooperative  vegetable  pack,  however,  represented 
less  than  three  percent  of  the  United  States  pack  in  both  years.  Pumpkin 
and  squash  canned  by  cooperatives  ranked  highest  with  15  and  10  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  total  pack  in  1945-46  and  1946-47.  Carrots  came 
next  with  9  and  12  percent,  and  then  green  and  wax  beans,  with  7  and  8 
percent . 

Green  and  dry  beans  accounted  for  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  cooperative 
pack  in  1946.  Ranking  next  was  corn,  with  about  15  percent  in  each 
season,  and  peas  contributed  about  12  percent  in  each  of  the  two  pack 
years. 


Casing  machine  in  operation  at  Zigler  Canning  Cooperative ,  Tinberville ,  Va . 
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As  a  percent  of  the  total  pack,  green  beans  were  much  less  important 
than  they  were  In  the  cooperaiive  pack,  and  amounted  to  only  about  7 
percent  in  each  season.  Tomato  products  and  juice  outranked  other  com- 
modities as  a  percent  of  the  United  States  pack  and  accounted  for  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  total  in  both  years. 

NUMBER  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  FREEZING 

The  most  recent  information  on  the  number  of  processors  freezing  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  United  States  puts  the  number  at  384  in  1946  and 
435  in  1947.  The  number  of  cooperative  freezers  in  these  years  repre- 
sented a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total.  An  e^nalysis  of  all  non- 
citrus  fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives  reporting  volume  in  the  1945-46 
season,  indicated  that  22  were  engaged  in  freezing  operations.  Of  these, 
6  were  freezing  only  fruits,  2  were  freezing  fruits  and  vegetables,  4 
were  canning  and  freezing  fruits,  and  10  were  canning  and  freezing  fruits 
and  vegetables.  In  1946-47  the  number  reporting  had  increased  to  26, 
with  7  freezing  fruits  only,  3  freezing  fruits  and  vegetables,  5  canning* 
and  freezing  fruits,  and  11  canning  and  freezing  both  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

FROZEN  FRUIT  PACK 

The  principal  fruits  frozen  by  cooperatives  accounted  for  more  than  7 
percent  of  the  United  States  total  in  1945-46  and  10  percent  in  1946-47 
(table  5  and  figs.  5  and  6).  It  i§  interesting  to  note  that  cooperative? 
were  almost  as  important  a  factor  in  this  relatively  new  processing 
operation  as  they  were  in  the  canning  of  fruits.  In  1945-46  and  1946-47 
the  cooperatives'  canned  fruit  pack  was  approximately  10  and  11  percent 
of  the  United  States  total.  On  a  commodity  basis,  there  is  a  wide  range 
in  the  percentages  of  the  total  represented  by  each  commodity.  The 
cooperative  pack  of  red  raspberries  ranked  first  and  amounted  to  about 
49  percent,  or  almost  half,  of  the  United  States  pack  of  this  product  in 
1945  but  dropped  slightly  to  42  percent  in  1946.  Cooperatives  processed 
over  18  percent  of  the  total  pack  of  red  sour  cherries  in  1945  and  about 
14  percent  in  1946.  While  the  cooperative  pack  of  loganberries  was  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  total  in  1945,  it  rose  to  about  31 
percent  the  next  season.  Cooperatives  supplied  about  22  percent  of  all 
blackberries  frozen  in  both  1945  and  1946,  as  well  as  approximately  a 
fifth  of  the  prunes.  They  also  accounted  for  substantial  percentages  of 
strawberries,  boysenberries ,  and  currants. 

When  the  individual  commodities  are  analyzed  as  a  percent  of  the  total 
cooperative  pack,  red  raspberries  ranked  first  with  22  percent  in  both 
seasons,  followed  closely  by  strawberries  with  18  percent  of  the  pack  in 
the  two  seasons.  Blackberries,  on  a  percentage  basis,  were  more  import- 
ant in  1945  than  in  1946,  dropping  from  16  to  10  percent  of  the  coopera- 
tive pack.  Cherries,  on  the  other  hand,  moved  up  from  10  percent  to  27 
percent,  following  the  industry  pattern,  as  the  United  States  production 
increased  from  4  to  20  percent.  These  increases  were,  no  doubt,  due  to 
increased  cherry  production  as  the  1946  crop  was  more  than  double  the 
record-small  crop  of  1945.  Both  peaches  and  prunes  were  about  half  as 
important  percentagewise  in  1946  as  in  1945  as  a  part  of  the  total 
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cooperative  pack. 

As  a  percentage  of  the  United  States  pack,  strawberries  ranked  next  to 
cherries  and  rose  from  9  to  17  percent.  Apples  and  applesauce,  although 
less  important  than  in  1945,  still  constituted  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total,  and  accounted  for  about  18  percent  of  the  principal  frozen  fruits. 
On  a  percentage  basis,  peaches  had  dropped  from  slightly  over  26  percent 
in  1945  to  less  than  15  percent  of  the  total  in  1946.  Similarly  apricots 
dropped  from  approximately  17  percent  of  the  total  in  1945  to  about  10 
percent  of  the  1946  pack. 

FROZEN  VEGETABLE  PACK 

Just  as  vegetables  canned  by  cooperatives  represented  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  United  States  pack  than  did  canned  fruits,  so  did  frozen 
vegetables  account  for  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  pack  than  did  frozen 
fruits.  Cooperatives  supplied  about  4  percent  of  the  principal  frozen 
vegetables  (table  6  and  fig.  7).  The  cooperatives*  highest  percentage 
was  frozen  corn,  9  and  12  percent,  respectively,  in  the  two  years. 
Rhubarb  packed  by  cooperatives  dropped  from  20  to  8  percent  of  the  total 
in  the  two  years.  Green  snap  beans  and  carrots  were  relatively  important 
in  the  1946  season  with  cooperatives  contributing  a  little  over  6  percent 
of  each  to  the  total  pack. 

Peas  represented  the  important  frozen  vegetable  in  the  cooperative  pack, 
accounting  for  more  than  half  in  1945  and  about  35  percent  in  1946  of 
the  cooperative  total.  Corn  was  second  in  rank,  and  constituted  about 
a  fifth  of  the  cooperative  pack  in  1945  and  about  a  third  in  1946.  These 
two  commodities  together  amounted  to  about  70  percent  of  the  cooperative 
total  in  both  seasons.  The  only  other  important  item  was  green  snap 
beans,  providing  about  12  and  16  percent  of  the  cooperative  pack.  In 
addition  to  the  frozen  commodities  shown  in  table  6,  frozen  potato  strips 
were  an  item  in  the  cooperative  pack. 

In  the  United  States  pack,  as  might  have  been  expected,  peas  were  the 
major  item,  representing  37  and  35  percent  of  the  total  in  the  two 
seasons.  Lima  beans  and  green  snap  beans  were  of  about  equal  importance, 
each  contributing  between  10  and  12  percent.  Corn  accounted  for  9  per- 
cent in  1945  and  11  percent  in  1946  and  was  closely  followed  by  spinach 
with  13  and  10  percent,  respectively,  of  the  pack  in  the   two  seasons. 

CONTAINER  SIZES  OF  FROZEN  PACK 

A  larger  percentage  of  all  frozen  fruits  packed  by  cooperatives  was  in 
the  small  retail  size  (1  pound  or  less)  in  the  1946-47  season  -  15 
percent  as  compared  with  8  percent  in  1945-46  (tables  7  and  8) .  This 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  barrel  pack,  which  dropped  from  50  percent  of 
the  cooperative  pack  in  1945  to  44  percent  in  1946.  The  small  institu- 
tional size  (over  1  pound  through  10  pounds)  decreased  slightly,  while 
the  large  institutional  and  industrial  size  (over  10  pounds)  maintained 
its  position  at  about  38  percent  of  the  total  1946  pack. 
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Table  8.  -  Cooperative  pack  of  principal  frozen  vegetables  according  to 
percentage  packed  in  each  container  size,  1945-46  and  1946-47 


Commod  ity 

Percent  packed  in  containers 

Total 

1  pound 
or  less 

Over  1  pound 
through  10  pounds 

Over  10  pounds 

Pounds 

Percent 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1945-46 

1946-47 

Beans,  green 

snap  

Beans,  lima  

Carrots  

Cauliflower  

Corn  

Peas  

Rhubarb  

Total--- 

18.4 

100.0 
52.2 
43.9 
32.7 
25.0 

35.8 
100.0 
21.0 
1.3 
75.  9 
50.7 
56.7 

74.3 

49.  2 

26.  S 
56.  1 

75.0 

23.  3 

79.0 
4.3 
24.1 
32.5 
40.  1 

25.7 

32.4 

21.3 
67.3 

40.9 

94.4 

16.8 
3.2 
100.0 

1,335.432 

500,000 
2,207,253 
5,731,608 
1,348,757 

125,628 

2,595,996 
131,483 
213,492 

572,556 
570,746 
5,375,493 
5,717,760 
842,548 
406,243 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

ooooooooo 
ooooooooo 

43.4 

47.6 

40.5 

30.9 

16.1 

21.5 

11,248,678 

16,426,317 

100 

100 

In  individual  couiinodities ,  a  notable  change  occurred  in  frozen  peaches  - 
the  small  retail  pack  for  this  commodity  rose  from  17  percent  in  1945  to 
almost  71  percent  in  1946.  In  this  case,  however,  the  change  was  re- 
flected in  the  decreased  pack  in  the  large  institutional  size  which 
dropped  from  approximately  77  percent  in  1945  to  about  25  percent  in 
1946,  while  the  quantity  cooperatives  packed  in  barrels  remained  at  about 
the  same  level  for  the  two  seasons.  The  small  institutional  size,  which 
accounted  for  only  2  percent  of  the  pack  in  1945,  lost  ground  and  was 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  cooperative  pack  in  1946. 

Strawberries,  red  raspberries,  and  blackberries  all  showed  substantial 
increases  in  the  percentages  packed  in  small  retail  containers  in  1946 
compared  with  1945.  Blackberries  showed  a  gain  in  percentage  packed  in 
small  institutional  size  and  a  comparable  loss  in  the  large  institutional 
size.  Blueberries  also  decreased  in  the  large  institutional  size  and 
shifted  to  the  small  retail  pack.  In  the  cooperative  pack  of  prunes  and 
black  raspberries,  the  large  institutional  size  gained  with  a  sizable 
loss  in  the  percentage  cooperatives  packed  in  barrels. 

The  shifts  in  the  container  sizes  employed  by  the  cooperatives  freezing 
vegetables  were  much  smaller  in  range  than  was  true  for  frozen  fruits. 
Of  the  total  vegetables  frozen  by  cooperatives,  about  48  percent,  or  al- 
most half,  were  in  the  small  retail  size  (1  pound  or  less)  in  1946-47, 
as  compared  with  43  percent  in  1945-46.  (table  8) . 

In  analyzing  the  individual  commodities,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
broccoli  frozen  by  cooperatives  was  in  the  small  institutional  size  (over 
1  pound  through  10  pounds) .  Most  of  the  carrots  were  in  the  large  in- 
stitutional size,  94  percent.  Of  the  rhubarb,  two-thirds  in  1945  and  all 
of  it  in  1946  was  in  the  large  institutional  size    (over  10  pounds) .  Of 
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the  spinach  reported  by  coopera- 
tives, a  much  larger  share  was  in 
the  small  retail  size  in  1946. 
In  fact,  the  positions  of  the 
small  retail  and  small  institu- 
tional sizes  for  spinach  were  al- 
most exactly  reversed  in  the  two- 
year  period. 

OTHER  NONCITRUS  FRUIT  PRODUCTS 

In  addition  to  the  canned  and 
frozen  fruits  shown  in  tables  3 
and  5,  cooperatives  also  process- 
ed sizable  quantities  of  non- 
citrus  fruit  juices.  These  in- 
cluded grape  juice,  apple  juice, 
cherry  juice  and  cranberry  juice. 
Other  fruit  products  processed 
were  grape  jam  and  jelly,  grape 
pulp,  crab  apples  and  crab  apple 
Juice,  apple  concentrate,  and  such 
other  apple  products  as  cider, 
vinegar,  syrup  and  pomace.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  sweet 
cherries  were  brined,  primarily 
for  further  processing  into  maras- 
chino cherries. 

CITRUS  JUICES  AND  SEGMENTS 

Cooperative  associations  in  1946-47  contributed  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  pack  of  the  major  canned  citrus  juices  (table  9  and  fig.  8).  On 
grapefruit  juice,  they  did  better  than  that,  with  more  than  38  percent 
of  the  total.  Blended  juice  was  the  second  item  of  importance  with 
approximately  28  percent  of  the  United  States  pack  processed  by  coopera- 
tives, closely  followed  by  orange  juice  with  about  26  percertt.  More  than 
a  fourth  of  the  relatively  new  product,  tangerine  juice,  was  processed 
by  cooperatives. 

As  a  percent  of  the  total  cooperative  pack  of  citrus  juices  and  segments, 
grapefruit  juice  was  still  at  the  top  with  about  44  percent.  Orange 
juice  represented  a  third  of  the  cooperative  pack  and  blended  juice  about 
19  percent.  Tangerine  juice,  including  tangerine  and  orange  blend,  rep- 
resented more  than  2  percent  of  the  total  cooperative  pack. 

Of  the  total  pack  by  all  processors,  grapefruit  represented  slightly  less 
and  orange  juice  somewhat,  more  than  a  third,  while  blended  and  tangerine 
juices  were  relatively  about  as  important  in  the  total  pack  (19.2  and 
2.3  percent,  respectively)  as  in  the  cooperative  pack  (18.8  and  2.1  per- 
cent, respectively)  . 


Pressing  cherries  for  juice.  Previous  to 
pressing  the  cherries  were  heated  to  145°. 
After  pressing  the  juice  is  chilled,  strained, 
and  barreled  before  freezing. 
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Table  9.  -  Principal  canned  citrus  fruit  juices  and  segments:  Quantity  of 
each  packed  by  cooper  at  ive  associat  ions  as  a  percent  of  cooper  at  ive 
pack  and  of  United  States  pack,  1946-47 

(Basis  24  No.  2  cans) 


Commodity 

Cooperative  pack^ 

United  States  pack 

Cooperat  ive 
pack  as  a 

United  States 
pack 

Thousands 

\J  I       \^  Cl  0  J 

Percent 

\j  1       ci  v_  r\. 

Thousands 
of  cases^ 

Percent 
of  pack 

Orange  juice  

Orange  and  grapefruit  blended 

Total  juices-  -  

Total  juices  and  segments  

6,727 
5,066 

2,888 
328 

43,8 
32.9 

18.8 
2.  1 

17,614 
19,717 

10,459 
1,260 

32.2 
36.  1 

19.2 
2.3 

38.2 
25.7 

27.6 
26.0 

15,009 

97.6 

49,050 

89.8 

30.6 

366 

2.4 

5,588 

10.2 

6.5 

15,375 

100.0 

54,638 

100.0 

28.1 

In  addition,  cooreratives  packed  lemon  and  lime  juices  and  other  combinations  of  citrus  juices 
^From  "Canned  Citrus   Fruit  Segments  and  Juices,  Annual  Pack  and  Disposition  Data,    1928  29  to 

X945.46"     Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,   U.    S.   D.  A. 

June  1947,  and  supplementary  tables  issued  April  12,  1948. 
^Includes   tangerine  and  orange  blend. 


Grapefruit  segments  packed  by  cooperative  associations  amounted  to  about 
7  percent  of  the  United  States  pack  of  that  item  and  accounted  for  a 
little  over  2  percent  of  the  total  combined  juice  and  segment  pack  re- 
ported by  cooperatives. 


Juice  filled  cans  running  through  the  can  lidders  in  the  Southern  Citrus  Poods  processing 
plant,  oumed  and  operated  by  Mutual  Orange  Distributors ,  Red  lands ,  Calif. 
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OTHER  CITRUS  PRODUCTS 

In  addition  to  the _ citrus  juices  and  segments  shown  in  table  9,  coopera- 
tives processed  large  quantities  of  other  citrus  products.  These  in- 
cluded lemon  and  lime  juices,  orange  and  grapefruit  concentrates,  frozen 
orange,  lemon,  and  grapefruit  juices,  citrus  salad,  and  orange  beverage 
base.  By-products  included  thousands  of  tons  of  dried  citrus  pulp  as 
well  as  several  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  molasses  to  be  used  prim- 
arily for  dairy  feed. 

WINE  PROCESSED 

Cooperatives  are  important  processors  of  wine  as  shown  in  table  10.  They 
also  produce  some  brandy.  In  1945-46  their  reported  production  of  wine 
amounted  to  20  percent  of  the  California  total  and  about  19  percent  of 
the  United  States  production.  In  1946-47  they  contributed  18  percent  of 
the  California  total  and  17  percent  of  the  United  States  production. 
Their  production  of  brandy  was  between  2  and  3  percent  of  that  produced 
in  the  United  States  for  the  two  seasons. 

Of  the  cooperatives  reporting  on  the  processing  of  wine,  only  one  was 
located  outside  the  State  of  California  and  its  wine  production  was  in 
connection  with  other  fruit  processing.  Such  records  as  were  available 
indicated  that  there  were  about  22  cooperative  wineries  in  operation, 
but  not  all  of  them  were  reporting  at  the  time  this  information  was 
compiled . 


Table  10.   -  Cooperative  product  ion  of  wine  and  brandy  as  a   percent  of 
California  and  of  United  States  total,  1945-46  and  1946-47 

(In  thousands  of  gallons) 


Year  and 
conmodity 

Cooperative 
production 

Net  product ior 
in  California^ 

Cooperative  as 
a  percent  of 
California 
production 

Net  production 
United 
States 
total! 

Cooperative  as 
a  percent  of 
United  States 
production 

1945-  46: 

Wine  

Brandy  

Total  

1946-  47: 

Wine  

Brandy  

Total  

21,256 
816 

105,425 
33, 145 

20.2 
2.5 

112,689 
34,416 

18.9 
2.4 

22,072 

138,570 

15.9 

147, 105 

15.0 

27,699 
1,356 

157,158 

43,276 

17.6 
3.  1 

165,276 
45 , 308 

16.8 
3.0 

29,055 

200,434 

14.5 

210.584 

13.8 

From  Eleventh  Annual  Wine  Industry  Statistical  Survey,  Part  III,  Wine  Institute  Bulletin  No. 
364,  December  5,  1947. 
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OLIVES 

During  the  1945-46  and  1946-47  seasons  five  cooperative  associations  re- 
ported processing  olives,  all  in  California.  One  of  these  was  engaged 
only  in  crushing  for  oil  and  was  marketing  its  canning  olives  through 
other  channels.  In  1945  the  reported  cooperative  pack  of  canned  and 
bottled  olives  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  500,000  cases  and  repre- 
sented approximately  54  percent  of  the  total  pack  on  an  actual  case 
basis.  In  1946  a  larger  part  of  the  cooperative  pack  was  reported  as 
bulk  pack  in  barrels  and  kegs  and  the  canned  pack  reported  represented 
only  about  a  fourth  of  the  total  pack  on  an  actual  case  basis.  The 
actual  percentage  of  the  total  produced  by  cooperatives  was  much  higher 
than  the  percentage  arrived  at  on  the  case  basis  indicates,  but  no  other 
equitable  basis  of  comparison  was  available. 


Green  olives  (Spinish  Style)  are  treated  in  tan}is  with  cavstic  solution,  previous  to  fermenta- 
tion in  barrels  at  the  plant  of  Lindsay  (Calif.)  Ripe  Olive  Cooperative . 
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DRIED  FRUITS 


The  major  fruits  which  coopera- 
tives reported  drying  in  1945-46 
and  1946-47  included  prunes, 
raisins,  apricots,  peaches,  and 
pears.  The  combined  total  for  all 
of  these  fruits  dried  by  coopera- 
tives amounted  to  over  130,000  tons 
(dried  basis)  in  1945-46  and  about 
121,000  tons  in  1946-47,  or  slightly 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction of  these  fruits  in  both 
years.  Not  all  of  the  cooperatives 
engaged  in  dried  fruit  operations 
reported  on  the  quantities  dried, 
although  information  on  the  value 
of  the  products  dried  was  supplied 
In  practically  all  cases .  At  least 
two  cooperatives  were  known  to  be 
drying  apples  and  another  was  dry- 
ing figs,  but  the  quantity  data 
on  these  operations  were  not  re- 
ported. While,  therefore,  the  25 
percent  figure  represents  only 
those  cooperatives  reporting,  it  is 
believed  that  the  production  of  most  of  the  cooperatives  drying  fruits 
is  accounted  for  and  the  unreported  quantity  data  represent  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total. 

TREE  NUTS 

Cooperatives  are  a  major  factor  in  the  processing  of  three  important 
tree  nuts.  These  are,  in  the  order  of  cooperative  importance,  walnuts, 
almonds,  and  filberts.  No  cooperative  reported  marketing  pecans  in  the 
1945  or  1946  season.  In  compiling  the  information  on  tree  nuts,  it  was 
necessary  to  supplement  the  information  given  on  the  annual  report  form, 
which  was  incomplete  in  one  or  two  cases,  with  information  from  house 
organs  and  other  published  material.  Some  associations  whose  major 
operations  were  the  processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  were  also 
marketing  walnuts  and  filberts  in  relatively  small  quantities  and  these 
have  been  included  in  the  cooperative  total.  It  is  believed  that  the 
percentages  shown  in  table  11,  which  were  developed  from  the  annual 
statistical  form  supplemented  by  published  estimates  made  by  the  coopera- 
tives themselves,  are  reasonably  accurate. 


Autcmatic  pickiging  at  Sun-Maid,  Raisin  Growers 
of  (Fresno)  California. 


Cooperatives  marketed,  about  75  percent  of  the  three  principal  tree  nuts 
in  1945  and  1946  (table  11) .  They  were  producing  in  both  years  around 
four-fifths  of  the  walnuts,  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  almonds,  and  well 
over  half  of  the  total  production  of  filberts. 


Almonds  had  become  more  important  both  as  a  percent  of  cooperative  pack 
and  of  the  total  pack  in  1946.     They  had  increased  from  about  29  percent 
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Inspect  ion  of  walnut  neatsatthe  plant  of  the  California  Walnut  Growers  Association,  Los  Angeles. 


Table  11.  -  Tree  nuts:  Quantity  of  each  processed  by  cooperatives  as  a 
percent  of  cooperative  production  and  of  United  States  production, 
1945-46  and  1946-47.^ 


Kind 

Cooperative  production 
merchantable  unshelled 

United  States  production 
merchantable  unshelled 

Cooperative 
production 
as  a  per- 
cent of 
United  States 
production 

Thousands 
of  pounds 

Percent  of 
production 

Thousands 
of  pounds 

Percent  of 
production 

1945 

1946 

1945 

1946 

1945 

1946 

1945 

1946  , 

1945 

1946 

Total,.--  

35 , 908 
4,729 
83,781 

53,801 
7.751 
80,069 

28.9 
3.8 
67.3 

38.0 
5.5 
56.5 

54,000 
8,120 
103,120 

75 , 200 
13,700 
101,400 

32.  7 
4.9 
62.4 

39.5 
7.2 
53.3 

66.5 
58.2 
81.2 

71.5 
56.6 
79.0 

124,418 

141,621 

100.0 

100.0 

165,240 

190,300 

100.0 

100.0 

75.3 

74.4 

jDoes  not  include  pecans, 

"From  "Tree  Nuts,  Acreage,  Production,  Farm  Disposition,  Value,  and  Utilization  of  Sales,  1909- 
45, "Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  October  1947 
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of  the  cooperative  pack  in  1945  to  38  percent  in  1946,  and  similarly, 
from  33  percent  of  the  total  pack  in  1945  to  about  40  percent  in  the 
later  year.  Filberts,  too,  had  increased  slightly  in  their  percentage 
position  in  both  the  cooperative  and  total  packs. 

OTHER  PROCESSED  HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Both  in  1945  and  1946  two  cooperatives  were  producing  large  quantities 
of  canned  mushrooms.  These  were  being  packed  in  a  variety  of  sizes, 
including  2-ounce,  4-ounce,  16-ounce  and  No.  2  size  cans.  Three  associa- 
tions were  producing  dehydrated  potatoes,  and  one  of  these  was  also  de- 
hydrating peppers.  One  association  reported  processing  considerable 
quantities  of  potatoes  into  starch  in  both  years. 


NOTE:  On  oppos  i  te  page  is  form  used  in  supply  ing  data  to  History  and 
Sta  t  is  t  ics   Section  Cooperative  Research   and  Service  Division. 


FCA  imO-E  CR&S  BUDGET  BUREAU  NO.  40-R148.1 

l_15_it6  APPROVAL  EXPIRES  3-31-49 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Annual  survey  of  farmers'  cooperative  enterprises.     Kindly  fill  in  and  return 
in  the  enclosed  official,  postage-free  envelope. 

Exact  legal  name  of  organization   

Mail  address  -  State   

Kind  of  enterprise  

(Assembling,  packing,  canning,   storing,   selling,  bargaining,  etc.) 

Members,  or  shareholders   (those  entitled  to  vote  for  directors) ,  number  

Patrons   (all  selling  or  buying  through,  the  Association),  number  

Principal  product  handled  Others  

(Give  quantities  on  other  side) 

Supplies  handled   

(Containers,   fertilizer,   feed,   seed,  machinery,  spray  materials,  etc.) 

Services  rendered  members  

(Spraying,   fertilizing,   harvesting,  thinning,  etc.) 

Date  last  business  year  closed  :    business  transacted  that  year: 

Farm  products  sold  (f.o.b.  value  at  shipping  point) .   .  value  $  

By-products  sold    value  $  

Supplies  sold  (containers,  fertilizer,  etc.)    value  $_  

Commissions,  interest,  service  charges,  etc.   ........  $ 

(other  than  on  above) 

Total  business  for  year  $  

Amount  of  check-off  received  if  a  bargaining  association  $  

Indicate  on  other  side  any  changes  in  name  or  legal  set-up  during  last  year. 

Officers  Name  Address   

President        .  -  

Secretary  

Manager  . 

Please  enclose  copies  of  last 
annual  report  and  latest  finan- 
cial statement,  if  available. 

Signed  

Title,  ^  

Date  


QUANTITY  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  HANDLED,  YEAR  ENDED 


,  19 


If  more  convenient  to  supply  information  on  available  association  summary  or  report, 
please  attach  and  mail. 


Please  mark  out  processes  not 
used  by  your  co-op  to  provide 
space  if  needed. 


Unit  of  measure 
(bushels,  crates,  barrels, 
lugs,  pounds,   tons,  cases, 
of  No.  2's,  etc.) 


Quantity 
or 
Volume 


SOLD  FRESH   (List  commodities) 


CANNED   (List  commodities  and  specify 
whether  whole,  sliced,  sec- 
tions, juice,  puree,  sauce, 
etc . 


FROZEN   (List  commodities  and  specify 
whether  whole,  sliced,  sec- 
tions, juice,  concentrate, 
puree,  etc.) 


DRIED  or  DEHYDRATED  (List  commodities 

and  specify.) 


Legal  or  other  changes 


